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Sounds Natural to Me 

Pioneering Sound Recording Continues at the 


by Clive Baugh 

Natural sounds from their 
collection were used in Dead Poets 
Society and Raiders of the Lost Ark. 
The Peterson field Guides to Eastern 
Bird Songs and the Guide to Bird 
sounds that accompanies the National 
Geographic Guide to Birds also used 
their sounds. They've produced 
ambitiously elaborate stereophonic 
soundscapes for the general public: 
Voices of the Cloud Forest and Voices 
of the Amazon Rain Forest. And now 
they're into custom-made recordings 
for portable CD players, which 
scientists can use in the field. It's all 
technically first-rate and seamlessly 
exact. It's the work of the Library of 
Natural Sounds at the Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology in Ithica, New York. 

The Lab of Ornithology is an 
independent department of Cornell 
University. It was established back in 
1917 by Arthur A. ( Doc”) Allen, 
one of the first professors of 
ornithology in the U.S. In its earliest 
days the Lab was known best for its 


Library of Natural Sounds 

bird sound recordings and its bird 
photography programs. Since then, 
however, bird photography has 
become less of a cutting-edge 
ornithological technique; the Library 
of Natural Sounds, by contrast, has 
continued its work up to this day. 
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The collection consists of about 
100,000 individual recordings. They 
have recordings of over half the 
species of birds in the world. They 
are still building the collection, and 
even accepting recordings of species 
they already have. They always want 
to improve the quality of those 
already in the collection. And new 
digital recording makes those 
recordings easier to make and sound 
even better. 

To find out more about the 
Library of Natural Sounds, I visited 
tlie Cornell Lab of Ornithology in 
Ithica, New York and spoke to Greg 
Budney, the Director of the Library’s 
sound archive. 

Q. How did the Lab's collection of 
natural sounds get started? 

The Library of Natural Soxuids 
has its beginning in about 1930, when 
Arthur Allen was contacted by the 
people at FoxCase-Movietone News. 
Sound synch film had just been 
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developed and they were looking for 
a great demonstration of how this new 
medium would work and they 
thought, what would be better than to 
record a singing bird. So, they 
contacted Arthur Allen for his 
assistance. He went out on an early 
expedition with them to record the 
sounds of Song Sparrow, House Wren 
and Rose-Breasted Grosbeak — right 
here in Stewart Park, a local park, 
here in Ithica, New York. We still 
have the sound of that Rose-Breasted 
Grosbeak on some safety film 
somewhere. 

Shortly after that expedition, 
Arthur Allen became very intrigued 
by recording wildlife sounds and he, 
along with Peter Paul Kellogg, and a 
private citizen, Albert Brand, began a 
rather ambitious project to record bird 
sound in 1931. They continued to 
record over the next 30 or 40 years, 
gathering many recordings of North 
American birds, as well as a few 
recordings from Panama. 

The bulk of our early recordings 
were done by Arthur Allen and Peter 
Paul Kellogg. Beginning in the 
1960's, their students did much of the 
recording. Since that time, the library 
has acquired a number of other, 
private, collections, some historical, 
some recent. Of the material not 
recorded by Allen and Kellogg, Ted 
Parker probably holds the record for 
the number of recordings. He has 
over 10,000 recordings out of the 
100,000 in our collection. And he's 
only a 40 year-old man! Two other 
major collections are the work of 
William Gunn, a fine Canadian 
ornithologist, one of the founders of 
the F.O.N., and Paul Schwarz, an 


American refrigeration engineer, who 
worked in Venezuela for 20-25 years, 
and recorded the wildlife of 
Venezuela as a hobby. 

Q. What are some of the major 
innovations in recording technique 
that have taken place over the years? 

The early sound synch recordings 
were done on nitrate film, which was 
rather volatile; it caught fire rather 
easily. In about 1935 they moved to 
recording directly to disc. And that 
had some great bonuses, because, 
rather than having to develop your 
own film, go down and rent your 
local movie theatre to determine 
whether you’d had success, they could 
play the record back, right then and 
there, and determine whether they got 
something on to disc or not. It also 
allowed them to play tire sound back 
easily — something you can’t do with 
optical film. Later, just after World 
War II, the magnetic tape recorder 
became available. And at that point 
sound recording of wildlife really 
took off. Many other sound archives 
begin, and many other individuals 
adopted sound recording as a pursuit 
— either as a hobby, or as scientific 
research. 

Among the analog-type recorders 
there were two types: the open 
reel-recorder, which came first, and 
then, later, the cassette recorder both 
of those formats are still popular, 
although the cassette recorder is much 
more popular, mostly because of the 
light weight and the convenience of 
operation. Today, we’re seeing the 
advent of RDAT recorders — rotary 
digital audio tape recorders, which 
have the nice features of being 
light-weight and convenient to use. 


much like a cassette recorder — 
they’re about the same size and 
weight — but they offer much better 
fidelity, fidelity on the order of an 
open-reel recorder. 

Q. What makes for a good field 
recording? 

Well, let me begin by telling you 
what not to do! One of the most 
common problems when making a 
field recording is human-created 
noise; that is, the operator making 
noise themselves. It may be just a 
matter of having a nylon jacket on; as 
you move to follow a bird, or you 
move ever-so-slightly, you pick up 
the shoosh” of the nylon material 
rubbing against itself. That’s a 
common problem with many 
field-recordings. The other is 
handling noise, Most wildlife 
recorders hand-hold their 
microphones; and simply holding the 
mic in your hand — no matter how 
still you may thing you are being — 
you’re likely to create handling noise 
which on tape sounds like a very low 
rumble. And at times that rumble can 
actually mask or overpower that bird 
sound you’re trying to record. 

There are a couple of things you 
can do with a microphone to avoid 
these problems: one is to put it on a 
tripod; the other is to install it in a 
shock mounting mechanism. Often 
that amounts to the microphone being 
suspended from some sort of rubber 
band suspension system. 

There are two basic types of 
microphones that are used. One is the 
parabolic reflector. The first people to 
use the parabolic reflector were 
Arthur Allen, Peter Paul Kellogg, and 
Albert Brand here at Cornell. It’s a 
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big dish, pretty much the same type 
of dish that you see people using for 
satellite television signal pick-up. 
What we as biologists do is to mount 
a microphone in a parabola, and use 
the dish to capture birds which may 
be at quite a distance from us. Some 
birds won’t tolerate a close approach. 
By using a parabolic reflector in 
combination with a microphone, the 
parabola acts as a mechanical 
amplifier, and can make the soirnd a 
hundred times louder than if you just 
held the microphone up in the air. 
The surface of the dish serves to 
collect the sound and concentrate it, 
focusing it to a single point. That’s 
where you mount the microphone. 

The limitation of the parabolic 
reflector is that the diameter of the 
dish determines the low frequencies 
that the dish is able to pick up. Low 
frequency sounds, such as owl calls 
— they’re very low — have a sound 
wavelength that is actually wider than 
the dish is; therefore, it can't catch it 
and amplify it. To get that low owl 
hoot you’d need a two-foot par abolic 
dish, which is unwieldy to carry 
around with you in the field. 

The other common type of 
microphone used is the shotgun 
microphone. You'll often see reporters 
using them — shoving long, tube-like 
microphones in people’s faces. That 
long tube is an interference tube; it 
gives you directionality. It helps to 
reject extraneous sounds that may be 
coming in from off the sides, such as 
other reporters, or other bird sounds. 

Q. What are the field recordings used 
for? 

There are a number of uses for 
the library. One is commercial. Our 


sounds are often used for sound 
backdrops in movies. But the main 
use of the collection is scientific. 
Researchers, for example, who are 
conducting behaviourial studies may 
be interested in a particular kind of 
sound diat an animal produces 
because they know from experience 
that when they play back a certain 
kind of sound it will elicit or 
stimulate the particular behaviour they 
may be trying to study. 

Many researchers will use sounds 
in taxonomic research; that is, they 
are looking at the relatedness, or 
distance in relationships, between 
certain species of birds, or groups of 
birds. Birds that are believed to be 
derived from a common ancestor 
might be expected to produce similar 
sounds. A good example of this are 
the thrushes. Here in North America 
we have Turdus migratorius 
(American Robin). Over in Europe 
they have the European Blackbird, 
Turdus marula. Turdus marula is an 
all-black thrush with an orangeish 
bill. On the basis of their voice, they 
are extremely similar. Both belong to 
the genus Turdus, and there probably 
is some genetic basis for that song, 
since Turdus marula and the 
American Robin are not likely to 
encounter one another when they’re 
learning their songs. So there's a 
genetic character that exists between 
two related species that are separated 
by a vast geographic area — the 
Atlantic Ocean — that have some 
commonality because of their 
ancestry. 

Bio-acousticians are another 
group of scientists who use the 
resources of the Library of Natural 


Soimds. They might be investigating 
the properties a particular vocalisation 
might have, with respect to its 
carrying capability through a certain 
kind of habitat. Studies of animal 
acoustics have shown that animals 
that live in dense habitats will often 
use clear whistles because they travel 
the best through dense foliage. 
Sounds with lots of frequency 
modulation may not travel that well 
through that type of foliage. 
Therefore, a bio-acoustician who is 
studying birds in a tropical habitat, or 
other animals, for that matter, might 
be looking at the social system. Is this 
an animal that needs to convey its 
sound over a great distance? And, if 
so, what kind of sound does it 
produce? How effective is it in 
communicating with other 
con-specifics? 

Q. Are there any recent developments 
of interest in the use of the Library's 
collection? 

One of the more recent uses of 
our collection has been 
conservation-oriented, or wildlife 
management-oriented use. Biologists 
who are trying to determine which 
areas should be targeted for 
conservation or habitat-protection 
need to come up with data to supply 
to governments or politicians. Only 
then can political action occur to 
protect that habitat or region. This is 
particularly true in the new world 
tropics. Right now biological reserves 
are being set up in Latin American 
countries. Often it’s a case of 
swapping debt for biological reserves. 
So those reserves are going to be set 
up. There’s a financial incentive. 
They’re going to be set up with, or 
without, good biological data. 
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And you're beginning to see 
conservation organisations adopt 
programmes of rapid assessment. 
Conservation International is a leader 
in this field. They have a team of 
biologists that they drop into remote 
areas that they have identified by 
viewing satellite maps. Their job is to 
do some ground-truthing. Is this an 
area of great bio-diversity? Are there 
a lot of different types of plant and 
animals here? And on that basis one 
area might be given a higher priority 
than another for conservation 
initiatives. When they conduct this 
work one of the tools that they make 
use of is audio recordings. They may 
train themselves before they go into 
an area by listening to recordings, so 
that they can quickly identify different 
bird species they suspect might be 
there. That way when they go into an 
area they know they're conducting the 
best possible survey. Another thing 
that they may do is collect data while 
they’re in a location. They'll take an 
audio recorder with them, a 
directional microphone, and record as 
many species as possible. Those 
recordings serve as a record of what 
they heard or saw in an area. 

Q. How are the Library's recordings 
stored and protected? 

Audio recordings that are sent to 
the Library of Natural sounds for 
archiving are stored in a 
climate-controlled room. It has about 
800 sq. ft. of storage area. The 
temperature is kept at about 70 
degrees. And the humidity is kept 
between 45-50%. The tapes are 
organised taxonomically on metal 
shelving. All of the recordings are 
stored on open -reel tape. That’s still 
the accepted format for the archival of 


sound. Each recording of an animal is 
placed on a seven-inch, large-hub 
reel. Many field recordings when they 
come in are on seven-inch reels with 
a two-inch hub. That small centre 
hub found on most open reels of tape 
places a great deal of mechanical 
stress on tape. And over time that 
tape will warp. It will conform to that 
tight diameter. As a result the tape 
will not play back well. The central 
hub of the new reel is about four 
inches in diameter. This places the 
least amount of mechanical stress on 
the audio tape itself. 

Q. How much of your collection comes 
from the work of interested amateurs? 

Much of what has taken place 
here at the Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology and within the Library of 
Natural Sounds has been the result of 
collaboration between professional 
ornithologists and people who work in 
ornithology on a voluntary basis. 
That’s particularly true in sound 
recording. I would say close to a half 
of what we have in the Library of 
Natural Sounds has been recorded by 
dedicated volunteers, people who 
record as a hobby. 

We have a young fellow right 
now, who does a great deal of 
recording and sends Iris material up to 
us for archiving, who’s a cytologist. 
He spends most of his year looking 
through a microscope at human cells, 
but when he gets four weeks of 
vacation, he’s off to a remote 
recording site to come up with the 
best recordings he possibly can for 
things like Lesser Sandhill Crane, or 
Mountain Bluebird. This fellow is up 
at three or four o’clock in the 
morning every day of his vacation 


trying to make the finest recording he 
can possibly do. 

Another group of individuals who 
have made a tremendous contributions 
are natural history tour guides. If 
anyone has ever been on a birding 
tour with any of the major tour 
companies, they've noticed that the 
leader carries a tape recorder. And the 
reason those individuals do that is to 
quickly record a bird and play it back, 
and, carefully using playback, to draw 
the bird out without disturbing it. The 
bird doesn’t realize that it is its own 
voice. Rather, it thinks there is an 
intruder in its territory and comes out 
to investigate. It's at that point that 
members of the torn are able to get a 
view of the bird. A good leader, of 
course, is very careful how they use 
play-back and keep the level of 
disturbance to a minimum. These tour 
leaders will often go into very remote 
areas where very few people have 
been and they have recorded literally 
thousands of unique species 
recordings, birds that no-one has ever 
recorded before. In some cases they 
are not liable to ever be recorded 
again. These are then made available 
to researchers around the world. * 

This interview was done by Clive 
Baugh in preparation for two 
episodes of The Earth Chronicles, 
produced by Dave Katlenburg. you 
can find out more about this excellent 
senes of 55 minute audio soundscape 
productions by checking out the Web 
page at: 

http://www. docker. com/-kattenburg 
d/earthch.htm 
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][ Like Squirrels! 

by Tracy Butler 

As a new homeowner, I am 
delighted that I get the chance to feed 
the birds this winter. As I browse 
through bird seed, I am amazed at the 
anti-squirrel devices available. 
Guaranteed squirrel-proof’ and 
Sprinkle this on to get rid of the 
squirrels”. And here I was actually 
buying peanuts for the little rascals! 
My first mistake as a novice birder — 
liking squirrels. Tsk, tsk! 

I choose to feed these 
furry-tailed rats” for a number of 
reasons. First, I'm a sucker for cute 
faces. Second, I had the privilege of 
caring for a young squirrel while it 
went from a two-week old to an 
adult. As a park naturalist, I am well 
aware of leaving wild, young animals 
alone. Usually they are just fine and 
their parents are nearby. They don’t 
need rescuing. So I cringe every time 
people come in to the nature centre 
saying "There's an animal (or bird) 
out there — save it! ” However, I still 
go to look just to be sure. This time it 
was a squirrel, blind and squirming 
and surrounded by people, dogs and 
bam cats. After looking in the nearby 
buildings and trees, I could not find 
its nest. It was late August and here I 
was on the last hour of my contract, 
trying to figure out what to do with 
him. Leave him there for the cats to 
finish off? After a piercing scream, 
the decision was made. You guessed 
it — and he screamed all the way 
home. 

Feeding him every three hours 
and keeping him warm did the trick 
and after his weight doubled, his eyes 


opened. He was soon crawling up the 
basket "nest" and needed a bigger 
home. With plywood and chicken 
coop wire, he soon had a nest that 
was nearly as tall as me! While his 
growth impressed me, I was also 
intrigued by his instinctive knowledge 
that acoms and pears were good to 
eat and by his vocalizations. He 
would often make soft, grunting 
noises when I brushed him. And he 
would chatter whenever my husband 
entered the room. Squirrel didn't like 
him, and it didn't matter if he was 
two feet or eight feet away from him. 



/ 


When he was full grown and 
ready to leave, I brought him back to 
his home in the park. Without much 
of a good-bye, he ran up a large oak 
and then sat and watched me. 

Many squirrels die of hunger in 
the winter. They do not hibernate like 
chipmunks, but must rely on the food 
they hide in the forest (or in your 
lawn). The late-summer batch of 
squirrels haven't much time to find 
new territory, build a nest and build 
up food supplies. So when I fill up 


my bird feeders, I scatter some 
peanuts around my yard. And no, 
they haven’t dug up my tulip 
bulbs...yet! * 


Temagami; 

On the Front Lines 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 
The most recent Sierra Legal 
Defence Fund newsletter, which 
headlines an article entitled "Fighting 
for Ontario’s Forests", was brought to 
mind this past September, when Brian 
McHattie and I headed up to the 
Owain Lake camp in Temagami to 
support the attempt to protect one of 
these precious stands of red and white 
pine forests. Led by Earthroots, the 
group, camped out at Owain Lake, 
was fighting the same battle as had 
been waged back in 1989 on the Red 
Squirrel Road. This time, though, 
instead of the hundreds who were 
arrested near Obabika Lake seven 
years ago, there were a mere 40 or so 
protesters who had pitched their tents. 
Some, like us, were there for a few 
days, while others had been there for 
weeks already. At dawn on Monday 
morning, September 16th, we and our 
fellow protesters were allowed to 
participate in several traditional 
Native ceremonies which revere the 
earth, the forest and it’s fauna, led by 
a First Nations spiritual leader. It was 
with sinking hearts that we allowed 
our fire circle on the access road to 
give way to the logging trucks that 
rolled passed us and into the forests 
later that day. Their progress, far 
from halted, had merely been slowed 
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Bui now the battle for the 
old-growth forests in the Temagami 
area is being waged on a different 
playing field. The Wildlands League 
has staked mining claims in the 
Temagami area in an attempt to 
protect some of the most important 
stands of red and white pine. The 
Sierra Legal Defence Fund, 
meanwhile, has, in conjunction the 
Wildlands League and Friends of 
Temagami, launched a lawsuit that 
challenges "the legality of the 
Minister of Natural Resources’ 
approval of logging in these 
(Temagami, the Algoma Highlands 
and Algonquin Park) and other 
threatened forests". The basis of the 
allegation is that the though the 
Crown Forest Sustainability Act 
requires the establishment of a set of 
regulations to govern sustainable 
logging, this has not yet been 
completed. Therefore, by approving 
logging in Ontario for the past two 
years without these regulations in 
place, the government may be in 
violation of the law. The Ontario 
Divisional Court has allowed the case 
to proceed, and it will likely be heard 
this winter. The battle continues... $ 



Lee Sy mines 
Municipal Award 

by Brian Me Hat tie 

At the recent Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists’ 65th Anniversary 
Dinner, the HNC, the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
(Region), and the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority (HRCA) were 
presented with the Lee Symmes 
Municipal Award in recognition of 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Natural 
Areas Inventory (NAI) project — an 
HNC-led project to inventory fish and 
wildlife species in all of the 
significant natural areas in the Region. 
Tliis work resulted in the designation 
of 69 environmentally significant 
areas (ESAs) in the Region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth's Official Plan: 
Towards the Sustainable Region. I 
accepted the award on behalf of the 
HNC, together with Bill Pierce, Head 
of Strategic Planning for tire Region, 
and Alan Stacey, Chairperson of the 
HRCA. Also in attendance from the 
HNC were vice-president Pierre 
Arnold, Mary-Ellen Scanlon and 
Jocelyn Neysmith. The completion of 
the NAI, which led to this award, was 
conducted by too many people to 
mention here, although I will risk 
singling out editor Audrey Heagy’s 
tireless perfection, Brian Burgon’s 
dogged persistence, Don McLean's 
sheer hard work, and John Struger’s 
smooth ambassadorship. The award 
was later featured at a meeting of the 
full Authority where board members 
(local politicians) were made aware of 
this tremendous achievement. 

The NAI Lives On! 

The NAI project represented the 


best in true partnerships and the best 
partnerships prevail over time. Since 
the publication of the NAI in 1995, 
the HNC, the Region and the HRCA 
have carried on additional joint work 
focussed on protecting our area’s 
special natural places. The Region 
used the recommendations contained 
in the NAI to conduct the Greenlands 
Study — an endeavour to map and 
protect, through policy, other 
significant natural features beyond the 
69 ESAs: features such as significant 
woodlands, habitat of rare, threatened 
and vulnerable species, fish habitat, 
and corridors linking ESAs. The 
policy recommendations from this 
study are scheduled to go to Regional 
Council in January, 1997. The 
computer database of species 
developed during the NAI 1991 field 
season has been updated with 
additional data to 1996, and a 
database manual has been produced to 
guide users. To access the database, a 
small cost is charged to consulting 
firms and the like, but the information 
can be queried free of charge by HNC 
members — contact Bruce Duncan at 
the HRCA in Ancaster at 525-2181, 
ext. 133. Bruce has established a 
committee to conduct an annual 
review of new data, which is 
composed of HNC members Rob 
Dobos, Bill Lamond, and Anthony 
Goodban. Lastly, the NAI Technical 
Steering Committee has been renamed 
the Natural Areas Coordinating Group 
and is designed to deal with 
additional natural heritage issues such 
as designating additional ESAs. The 
HNC co-chairs this committee with 
the Region. 
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Carrying on the Legacy of 
Conservation Successes into 1997! 

Over the past year or so I have 
attended a number of workshops and 
conferences where the NAI and the 
additional work performed by the 
HNC/ Region of 


Hamilton-Wentworth/HRCA team has 
been lauded as the best natural 
heritage work in the province. 
Members of the HNC Conservation 
Committee are continuing this legacy 
dirough work on Hamilton Harbour 
issues such as the Red Hill Creek 


Expressway, habitat in Windemere 
Basin, educating the public about 
nature, and other activities. If you 
would like to join the famous HNC 
Conservation Committee in our efforts 
to outdo our past achievements, please 
contact Sean Morley at 575-0668! 


Noteworthy Bird Records 


by Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded in the HSA during 1996 to October 31: 284. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. 


Observers: Linda Burr (LB), Dan Campbell (DC), Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Hugh Currie 
(HC), Bob Curry (RC), Robert Dawson (RDw), Rob Dobos (RD), Bruce Duncan (BD), Lois Evans (LE), Jerry Guenther 
(JGr), John Hannah (JHh), Bob Henry (BH), Jim Heslop (JH), Jean Iron (JI), Mark Jennings (MJ), Mike King (MK), 
Ursula Kolster (UK), Jon Korver (JK), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Kevin 
McLaughlin (KM), Matt Mills (MM), Murray Mills (MuM), John Olmsted (JO), Alfred Raab (AR), Paul Rose (PR), Bill 
Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Ruth Summers (RSu), Rob Waldhuber (RW), 
Brian Wylie (BW), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 
terr. -territorial bird 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BH] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//TV] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [ HW] 
Niagara [M7] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [ WL ] 


OCTOBER 1996 


Red-throated Loon: One on Lake Ontario off Van Wagners Beach [HW] Oct 18 F (RD); one off Burlington Beach 
Canal [HL] Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); nine over Osier Dr, Dundas [HW] Oct 25 (MM,MuM). 

Common Loon: Four off Fifty Point C.A. [NG/HW] Oct 6 (KM); five off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 (RD); seven over 
Woodland Cemetery [HW] Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); 40 off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] (RC,JH,JO) and 30 off Van Wagners 
Beach (RD et al .) Oct 20. 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [ML] and one at Smithville Sewage Ponds [Mr] Oct 6 (KM); one 
at Dundas Marsh [HW] Oct 16 (BW); one at Windermere Basin [HW] Oct 26 (KM); four on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle 
Marina [HW] Oct 27 (RD). 
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Horned Grebe: One off Sioux Lookout [ HL ] Oct 2 (RD); one off Van Wagners Beach Oct 5 (RD et al.) and Oct 18 
(RD); three off Fifty Point Oct 6 (KM); one at Windermere Basin Oct 13 (KM,PR); two off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 
20 (RC,JH,JO), and eight there Oct 26 (KM); eight off Grays to Green Rds [HW\ (KM) and three off LaSalle Marina (RD) 
Oct 27. 

Red-necked Grebe: One off Guelph Line [HL] Oct 2 (RD); 36 off Shoreacres [HL] Oct 4 (BW), and 37 there Oct 26 
(KM); two off Van Wagners Beach Oct 5 (RD et al.); two off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); 10 off Appleby 
Line [HL] Oct 26 (KM). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 70 at West End of Lake Ontario Oct 20 (RD,RC et al.); 190 over St Augustines Cemetery, 
Dundas [HW] Oct 21 (MM). 

Great Egret: One at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Oct 12-14L (MM,JH;BW;KM). 

Green Heron: One at Middletown Marsh [HW] Oct 8-13 (RD.BC); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 L (KM,RD,MM). 
Black-crowned Night-Heron: One juv. at Bronte Marsh [HL] Oct 16 (RD). 

Tundra Swan: Five at Cootes Paradise [HW] Oct 26 F (MM,JH,SM); six at Woodland Cemetery Oct 31 (RD). 

Snow Goose: One white morph at Cootes Paradise Oct 22 (DL,GL). 

Wood Duck: Four at Dundas Marsh Oct 21 (UK). 

Green-winged Teal: 50 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 (KM); 36 at Dundas Marsh Oct 12-14 (MM,JH;UK); 60 at 
Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM), and 70 there Oct 27 (RD); 44 at Valley Inn [HL] Oct 25 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: 39 over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 3 and 19 there Oct 24 (MM); 18 at Windermere Basin Oct 14 
(RC,RD,MM). 

Blue-winged Teal: Three at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 (KM); 20 at Dundas Marsh Oct 12 (MM,JH), and two there 
Oct 14 L (RD,MM). 

Northern Shoveler: 28 at Dundas Marsh Oct 12 (MM,JH); 55 at Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); two off 
LaSalle Marina Oct 27 (RD). 

Gadwall: 40 at Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); 57 at Valley Inn Oct 25 (RD). 

American Wigeon: One at Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); three off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); 
six off LaSalle Mar ina Oct 27 (RD). 

Canvasback: Two off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 F (RC,JH,JO); one over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 24 (MM); 28 
at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Oct 26 (KM); 66 on Harbour off Bayshore Park [HW] Oct 27 (RD). 

Redhead: Two at Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); 12 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 14 (RD,MM), and 45 there Oct 26 
(KM). 

Ring-necked Duck: 50 at Mountsberg C.A. [WLHW] Oct 12 (KM); 11 at Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); one 
off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); four off LaSalle Marina Oct 27 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: 300 off Sioux Lookout Oct 2 (RD); 600 off Burlington Beachstrip Oct 8 (RD); 1500 off Venture Inn 
[HL] Oct 22 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: 380 at Windermere Basin Oct 3 (RD), and 680 there Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); 200 off Burlington Lakeshore 
Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO). 

Oldsquaw: 50 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 18 (RD); 60 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO). 

Black Scoter: One f. off Sioux Lookout Oct 2 F (RD); three off Van Wagners Beach Oct 18 (RD); lad.m.,10f. off 
Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); five off Venture Inn Oct 22 (RD); two off Spencer Smith Park [HL] Oct 26 
(KM). 

Surf Scoter: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: If. -Oct 5 F (RD et al .), 2 -Oct 15 (RD), 14 -Oct 18 (RD); eight off 
Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); nine off Venture Inn Oct 22 (RD); 12 off Spencer Smith Park Oct 26 (KM). 
White-winged Scoter: 20 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 20 (RD et al.), and 14 there Oct 23 (RD); 14 past CCIW [HL] 
Oct 22 (RD). 

Coramou Goldeneye: One off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 F (RC,JH,JO). 
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Bufflehead: 12 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 F (RC,JH,JO); 51 off Bnrloak Park [ HL] Oct 27 (MJ). 

Hooded Merganser: One at Windermere Basin Oct 3 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 14-21 (UK). 

Common Merganser: 25 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 18 (RD). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 18 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO). 

Ruddy Duck: Birds at Windermere Basin: 17 -Oct 5 (KM), 93 -Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM), 150 -Oct 27 (RD); four at 
Tollgate Ponds Oct 5 and 30 there Oct 26 (KM); 40 off Woodland Cemetery Oct 12 (KM), and 42 there Oct 25 (RD); 
11 off LaSalle Marina Oct 27 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: Birds over Dundas: 36 -Oct 2, 124 -Oct 3, 129 -Oct 4, 63 -Oct 14, 21 -Oct 25 (MM); 44 over Bronte 
[HL] Oct 14 (MJ); 13 over Cone 4 & Millgrove Sideroad [HW\ Oct 26 (RD). 

Osprey: Three singles over Dundas Oct 2-4 (MM). 

Bald Eagle: Three imm. over St Augustine Cemetery Oct 10 (MM); one ad. at Dundas Marsh Oct 26 (MM,JH,SM). 
Sharp-shinned Hawk: One carrying prey over Hwy 403 & Mohawk Rd [ HW\ Jul 1 1 (BD); 26 over Dundas Oct 14 
(MM). 

Cooper's Hawk: One terr. at Kings Forest [ HW] May 5 (BD); one ad. at a nest at Dundas Valley C.A. \HW\ Jun 17-Jul 
16 (BD); three over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 10 and five there Oct 25 (MM); three at Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 
(RC,RD,MM). 

Northern Goshawk: One imm. over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 4 F (MM). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: Seven over Dundas (MM) and one at Woodland Cemetery (RD,RW) Oct 4; three over Bronte 
Oct 14 (MJ). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One terr. at Dundas Valley C.A. May 8,9 (BD). 

Golden Eagle: One ad. at Gordon St & Kortright Rd, Guelph [WL\ Oct 7 F (PR); one ad. over St Augustines Cemetery 
Oct 10 and one imm. there Oct 28 (MM). 

American Kestrel: 16 over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 3 (MM). 

Merlin: One at Hwy 6 & Greens Rd, Caledonia [///V] Oct 1 (MS); one at Mohawk Rd, Ancaster [HW] Oct 5 (RC); one 
over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 10 (MM); one at Mountain Ave, Hamilton [HW] Oct 18 (RDw). 

Peregrine Falcon: Two ad. at Woodland Cemetery Sep 29 (BD); birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 2 -Oct 2, 1 -Oct 
3, 1 -Oct 5 (MM); one at CCIW Oct 4 (RD); one ad. at Hwy 6 & Cone 4 W [HW] Oct 5 (RC,JO); one ad. at Dundas 
Marsh Oct 5 (KM); one at Van Wagners Beach Oct 20 (m.obs.). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: One roadkill at Hwy 8 near Christie C.A. [HW] Sep 21 (BD). 

Wild Turkey: Six at Cone 6 near Kirkwall Rd [HW] Jul 12 (BD); one at RR97 & Lennon Rd [HW] Sep 10 (BD). 
American Coot: One at Windermere Basin Oct 5 F (KM), and three there Oct 14 (RD,RC,MM); one at Grimsby Sewage 
Ponds Oct 6 (KM); 45 at LaSalle Marina and 150 at Mountsberg C.A. Oct 12 (KM); one at Bronte Harbour [HL] Oct 14 
(MJ); one at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Oct 16 (DL,GL); one at Bronte Marsh Oct 16 (RD); one at Woodland Cemetery 
Oct 25 (RD); 75 on N Shore of Harbour [HW] Oct 27 (RD). 

Sandhill Crane: Two over Bronte Oct 4 F (MJ). 

Black-bellied Plover: Birds at Van Wagners Beach: 7 -Sep 22 (BW ei al.), 4 -Oct 18 (RD), 1 -Oct 20 (RD et al.)', one 
at Van Wagners Ponds and nine at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 [HW] Oct 7 (RD); two at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Oct 13-27 
(KM,PR;RD); three at Confederation Park [HW] Oct 28 (DL,GL). 

American Golden-Plover: One at Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 (RD); one at Burlington Beach Canal Oct 17 L (RD). 
Greater Yellowlegs: 15 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 (KM); five at Tollgate Ponds Oct 6 (DL,GL); seven at Van 
Wagners Ponds Oct 11 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 15 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 and six there Oct 14 (KM); six at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 7 
(RD). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 1 L (RD). 

Hudsonian Godwit: Birds at Windermere Basin: lad.f. -Oct 7 * (RD), lad.f., ljuv.m. -Oct 13-14 (KM,PR el al.), 3 
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Oct 19 (DL,GL), 5 -Oct 20 (JGr el al.); one juv. m. at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 13-18 (KM,PR el al.); two at Dundas 
Marsh Oct 27 {fide JI). 

Semipahnated Sandpiper: One juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 (KM); one juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 14 L 
(RC,RD,MM;KM). 

Least Sandpiper: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds and one at Elm Tree & Mountain Rds [NG] Oct 6 (KM); one at 
Tollgate Ponds Oct 6 (DL,GL). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: Two juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 14 (KM); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 (BW). 
Pectoral Sandpiper: Ten at Smithville Sewage Ponds and 28 at Elm Tree & Mountain Rds Oct 6 (KM); six at Orkney 
Rd & Hwy 5 Oct 7 (RD); five over Woodland Cemetery and two at Windermere Basin Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM). 

Dunlin: Six at Tollgate Ponds Oct 5 (DL,GL); eight at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 and 40 there Oct 14 (KM); two 
at Elm Tree & Mountain Rds Oct 6 (KM); six at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 11 (RD); 20 at Windermere Basin Oct 14 
(RC,RD,MM;KM); 40 at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 (BW). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Oct 12-20L (KM el al.)-, one at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 14 (KM). 
Long-billed Dowitcher: One juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 14 * (RD,RC,MM;KM). 

Dowitcher sp.: Three at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 (BW). 

Common Snipe: 21 at Smithville Sewage Ponds and seven there Oct 14 (KM); three at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 (BW). 
American Woodcock: One at an Aldershot yard [HL] Oct 27 (RSu). 

Red-necked Phalarope: One off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 L (RC,JH,JO). 

Pomarine Jaeger: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 18 (RD), and two juv. there Oct 20 (RD el al.)', one juv. off 
Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO). 

Parasitic Jaeger: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 7 -Oct 5 (RC el al.), 20 -Oct 20 (RD el al.), 1 -Oct 24 (JO el al.)-, 
31 over Dundum St, Hamilton [HW\ Oct 7 (BS); one juv. at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 18 (SM); 23 off Burlington Lakeshore 
Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 5 (RD el al.), and another juv. there Oct 20 L (RD 
el al.)', one ad. off Burlington Lakeshore and one juv. off Burlington Beach Canal Oct 20 L (RC,JH,JO). 

Laughing Gull: One 1st win. off Burlington Beach Canal Oct 20 L (RC,JH,JO). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 18 at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 (KM); 40 off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO); 12 off Woodland 
Cemetery Oct 31 (RD). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: One at Cootes Paradise Oct 22 F (DL,GL). 

Black-legged Kittiwake: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 2ad.,12imm. -Oct 20 (RD el al.), 2imm. -Oct 21 (RD), 
lad.,limm. -Oct 23 (MK el al.); two ad.,five juv. off Burlington Lakeshore Oct 20 (RC,JH,JO). 

Caspian Tern: One at NE Shore of Harbour Oct 4 (KM); two at Dundas Marsh Oct 5-12L (KM;MM). 

Short-eared Owl: One at Hwy 5 & Rock Chapel Rd [HW] Oct 8 F (PR). 

Common Nighthawk: 35 over E Hamilton [HW] Sep 10 (BD); six over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 1 L (MM). 
Whip-poor-will: One at Westfield Heritage Centre [HW\ Jul 4-16 (BD). 

Chimney Swift: 40 over Dundas Valley C.A. Sep 4 (BD); 11 over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 2 and one there Oct 6 
L (MM). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [//IF] Oct 7 (DL,GL); one at Stone Church & Garth 
Rds \HW\ Oct 10-13L (JK). 

Red-beaded Woodpecker: One ad. 1 km N of Kirkwall [HW\ Jul 14 (BD); one juv. at Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 
(RC,RD,MM). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 11 L (RD). 

Eastern Phoebe: Five at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 11 (RD); five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 13 (KM,PR); 10 at Bronte 
Oct 14 (MJ). 

Tree Swallow: Three over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 2 L (MM). 
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Cliff Swallow: Six nests under Middletown Rd bridge at Christie C.A. [HW\ Jun 1 1 (BD). 

Barn Swallow: One at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 1 (RD); one at CCIW Oct 3 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 L (BW). 
Brown Creeper: Four at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 11 (RD). 

Carolina Wren: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 6-23 (UK;MM); one at Bronte Harbour Oct 9 (MJ). 

House Wren: Two at Shell Park Oct 21 (MJ). 

Winter Wren: 18 at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 15 (RD); 30 at Bronte Oct 21 (MJ). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: 24 at Bronte Oct 4 (MJ). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 50 at Burlington Beach Canal Oct 8 (RD); 30 at Brant Inn [HL\ Oct 9 (RD). 

Eastern Bluebird: Five at Middletown Marsh Oct 5 and 21 there Oct 25 (RD); three at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 
6 (KM); 25 over Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (KM,PR), and 12 there Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); two at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 
(BW); 18 at Burloak Woods [HI.] Oct 21 (MJ); 21 over McMaster University [ HW\ Oct 26 (MM,JH,SM); 59 over Bronte 
Oct 28 (MJ). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Hendrie Valley [ HL] Oct 14 L (RSn,RSt). 

Swainson's Thrush: One at McMaster University Oct 28 L (UK). 

Hermit Thrush: 15 at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 11 (RD); 42 at Bronte Oct 14 and 23 there Oct 21 (MJ). 

Wood Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Oct 4 L (MJ). 

American Robin: 700 over Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (KM,PR). 

Gray Catbird: Three at Burloak Woods Oct 21 L (MJ). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Shell Park Oct 9 L (MJ). 

American Pipit: One at Shell Park Oct 4 F (MJ); 10 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Oct 6 and 20 there Oct 14 (KM); 18 
over Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); 20 at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Oct 17 (fide MS); four over Middletown 
Marsh Oct 25 (RD). 

Northern Shrike: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 F (RD,RC,MM). 

White-eved Vireo: One imm. at Shell Park [HL] Oct 21F-30 (MJ). 

Solitary Vireo: One at Brant Inn Oct 9 (RD); four at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ); one at Hendrie Valley Oct 14 (RSn.RSt); one 
at Bronte Harbour Oct 16 (RD); one at Middletown Marsh Oct 25 (RD). 

Warbling Vireo: Two at Shoreacres Oct 4 L (BW). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Shell Park Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Middletown Marsh Oct 13 (RD); one at Shell Park Oct 14 L (MJ). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Oct 12 L (MM). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Valley Inn Oct 5 (RC,JO); one at Burlington Beach Canal Oct 8 (RD); one at 
Middletown Marsh Oct 10 (RD); one at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 11 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 12 (MM); singles 
at Woodland Cemetery (RC), Windermere Basin (RC,RD,MM) and Dundas Marsh (RD,MM) Oct 14; seven at Bronte Oct 
14 and five there Oct 21 (MJ); one at foot of West St, Bronte [HL] Oct 16 (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: Two terr. at Fletcher Creek Swamp Forest [WL] Jul 4 (BD); four at Spencer Creek Woods Oct 12 
(MM). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Bronte Harbour Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh (RD) and one at Bronte Harbour (MJ) Oct 14 L. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One m. at Bronte Harbour Oct 17 (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 85 at Dundas Marsh and 25 at Spencer Creek Woods Oct 12 (MM); 55 at Woodland Cemetery 
Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM); 25 at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 (BW). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: Two at Northview Cres, Burlington [HL] Oct 10 L (MJ). 

Pine Warbler: Two ad.,three juv. at Westfield Heritage Centre Jul 31, and another two ad.,three juv. there Sep 1 (BD); 
one at Middletown Marsh Oct 12 L (RD). 

Palm Warbler: Three at Bronte Oct 21 (MJ). 
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Bay- breasted Warbler: One at Bronte Harbour Oct 9 L (MJ). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 3 (RD); one f. at Shell Park Oct 21 L (MJ). 

American Redstart: Two at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ). 

Qvenbird: One at Shell Park Oct 14 (MJ). 

Common Yellowthroat: one at Burloak Woods Oct 28 (MJ). 

Yellow-breasted Chat: One reported at Bronte Creek N of Lakeshore Rd [HL] Oct 14 * (fide HC). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Shell Park Oct 14 L (MJ). 

Eastern Towhee: One m. at Shell Park Oct 4 F (MJ); one m. at Spencer Creek Woods Oct 12 (MM); one at Dundas 
Marsh Oct 14 (KM); one at Beulah St, Hamilton [HW\ Oct 18 (RSn). 

American Tree Sparrow: One at Shell Park Oct 20 F (MJ). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Shell Park Oct 21 (MJ). 

Field Sparrow: Four at Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RC). 

Savannah Sparrow: Four at Shell Park Oct 4 (MJ). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 1 -Oct 6 * (RSn,RSt), 5 -Oct 12 (LB.DC), 2 alterus -Oct 
14 (RD el al.), 1 -Oct 20 L (AR). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Valley Inn Oct 13 F (RSt,BH); one at Middletown Marsh Oct 17 (RD); one at Shell Park Oct 20 
(MJ). 

Lincoln's Sparrow: One at Shell Park Oct 21 L (MJ). 

Swamp Sparrow: 22 at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: 40 at Burlington Beach Canal Oct 8 (RD); 50 at Brant Inn Oct 9 (RD); 50 at Van Wagners 
Ponds Oct 11 (RD); 115 at Dundas Marsh and 65 at Spencer Creek Woods Oct 12 (MM); 196 at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ). 
White-crowned Sparrow: 12 at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at Mineral Springs [HW] Sep 18 F (BD). 

Lapland Longspur: One at Windermere Basin Oct 3 F (RD); one at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Oct 17 (j'lde MS)- one at Fifty 
Point C.A. Oct 20 (BCu). 

Snow Bunting: Nine at Van Wagners Beach Oct 18 F (JC,LE el al.). 

Red-winged Blackbird: About 7000 over Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Four over Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RC). 

Rusty Blackbird: Birds at Middletown Marsh: 12 -Oct 5, 150 -Oct 11, 50 -Oct 26 (RD); 200 over Woodland Cemetery 
(RC,RD,MM) and 30 at Bronte (MJ) Oct 14; 51 over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 29 (MM). 

Common Grackle: About 1500 over Middletown Marsh Oct 13 and 1000 there Oct 26 (RD); 1800 over Woodland 
Cemetery Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: About 1000 over Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RC,RD,MM). 

Purple Finch: One over St Augustines Cemetery Oct 12 F (MM); two at Woodland Cemetery Oct 14 (RD,RC,MM); four 
at Bronte Woods Oct 28 (MJ). 

House Finch: About 900 over Woodland Cemetery Oct 13 (KM,PR). 

Please send your bird records for November and December 1996 before January 8 to Rob Dobos, 1 156 5th. Cone. Rd. 
W., R.R.#2, Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 


Hamilton Birding Hotline: (905) 648-9537 
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The Naturalist’s Bookshelf 

by Bookworm 

Commencing with this edition, 
this column will be appearing more or 
less regularly in the Wood Duck. 
Reviews of both oldies" and new 
releases will be included. The 
comments and recommendations are 
Bookworm’s own. Other opinions and 
points of view are welcomed and can 
be addressed to the editor for 
incorporation into future columns. 
Since Bookworm does not have the 
equipment necessary to review other 
formats such as tapes, discs or 
computer software, only print material 
will be covered. However, reviews of 
such other media by guest 
contributors are solicited. 

The first few columns will be 
devoted to building a basic nature 
reference collection. A good bird field 
guide is probably the keystone of 
most nature lovers' libraries. 
Following its initial appearance in 
1934, Roger Tory Peterson's Field 
Guide to the Birds quickly became 
the bible" for North American 
birders. It was the first comprehensive 
and practical guide for use in the 
field. Peterson's drawings with lines 
directing one's attention to the 
identifying field characteristics for 
each species established a format 
which many subsequent guides have 
copied. First editions of this book 
now sell for hundreds of dollars. 
Completely revised and updated many 
times, it is still the book of choice for 
many birders. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1980 $24.95). Bookworm 
does not own a recent edition but 
hangs on to a battered 1947 copy 
bought in the 1950's, partly for 


sentimental reasons and partly for the 
amount of textual information that is 
often not included in other field 
guides. One disadvantage of this work 
is that for anyone who birds 
extensively throughout North 
America, two volumes, Eastern Birds 
and Western Birds, are needed. 

Today, the field guide in most 
widespread use by serious birders is 
National Geographic’s Field Guide to 
the Birds of North America 
(Washington: National Geographic 
Society, 2nd edition, 1987 $28.95). 
Many of North America's leading 
birders and ornithologists contributed 
to this book including Alan 
Wormington, a long-time member of 
this club. Over 300,000 copies of the 
first edition sold within two years. 
One of the attractions of this book is 
the fact that plumage variations are 
included for many species and 
sub-species. AH species found in 
North America north of Mexico are 
included in one volume. This results 
in a somewhat hefty book for slipping 
into a pocket but it does carry easily 
in a backpack or belt pouch. 

For beginning birders of any age, 
Bookworm's personal 
recommendation is Birds of North 
America by Chandler, Bruun and Zim 
(New York: Golden Press, 1983 
$19.95). Arthur Singer’s colourful 
illustrations are a delight. Textual 
information is concise and the 
accompanying range maps permit 
easy reference (unlike Peterson's 
guides where the maps are in the back 
of the book). Also included for most 
species is a sonogram which is 
supposed to familiarize the user with 
a bird's song but Bookworm has yet 


to find anyone who can successfully 
use this device. 

On a closing note, do not be put 
off by the soft cover editions of all of 
these guides. They are made to 
withstand hard use. Despite having 
been subjected to every manner of 
abuse for nearly a decade, the binding 
on bookworm’s own National 
Geographic is still intact. 

Next month: other birding field 
guides including some new kids on 



Update of Birders’ 
Hamilton Study Area 
Bird Life Lists 

Last year we printed a list of local 
birders’ life list bird species totals for 
the Hamilton Study Area. We will be 
updating this list in an upcoming 
issue of the Wood Duck to include 
any additions to end of 1996. There 
was a good response the first time 
around, and we hope to include 
several more this time, so don't 
hesitate to send in your list. 
(Remember, this is just for fun!) 

The criteria for reporting totals are 
once again: 

1. They must include birds 
positively identified by you by 
sight or sound. (Be honest with 
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yourself - your lists will not be 
checked.) 

2. They must include birds 
encountered in the Hamilton 
Study Area (a circle with a radius 
of 25 miles centred at Dundurn 
Castle). 

3. They must be species included on 
the official Hamilton Area Bird 
Checklist (1996 revision). No 
exotic escapees or introduced 
birds which are not locally 
established (e g. not Trumpeter 
Swan or recently released 
Bobwhite; Wild Turkey is 
acceptable). 

4. Include your totals up to 
December 31, 1996 only. 

5. The threshold for reporting will 
be 225 species (or roughly 60 % 
of the checklist total). 

Send your Hamilton list totals along 
with your name and address by 
February 1, 1997, to: Rob Dobos, 

1 156 5th. Cone. Rd. W„ R.R.U2, 
Waterdown, Ont. LOR 2H2; phone: 
(905) 659-7732; e-mail: 

rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 


HNC Board Meeting 

December 4, 1996 

Guest’s report: Norm Ragetlie spoke 
to tire Board about the challenge of 
using the current and comprehensive 
Hamilton Natural Heritage Data Base 
information wisely. He presented a 
copy of the user’s guide (draft) to the 
Board. This data base was produced 
by the Region, HRCA and HNC and 


is intended to be a shared resource for 
all concerned about natural heritage 
issues and all involved in 
occupational and volunteer projects. 
To obtain information from the data 
base contact Bruce Duncan or Doug 
Mallory. 

President’s Report: Betty Blashill 
received a request for HNC to 
co-sponsor, along with Joanna 
Chapman, an appearance by Fritjov 
Capra, author of The Tao of 
Physics”, from the Centre for 
EcoLiteracy. More information was 
requested by the Club before making 
a decision. 

Treasurer's Report: Walter Mnma 
reported that HNC has yet to meet the 
budgeted figure for membership dues. 

Field Events: A motion was made by 
President Betty Blashill, to appoint 
Terry Stortz as Field Events director. 
Board approved. 

Sanctuary: Wainfleet Bog - John 
Fischer reported that there is a 
possible donation of $19,000 from the 
naturalists' club community toward 
the purchase of an environmentally 
significant area of Wainfleet Bog. 

Conservation: Committee Meeting 
- Sean Morley reported that a 
McMaster University liaison plans to 
encourage students to participate in 
the Club and discuss with them 
possible research topics. 

Other: Past President, Marg Walton 
reported that the Dundas Public 
Library plans to ask that they be 
taken off the Wood Duck mailing list 
due to space limitations. The Board 
agreed to ask Publicity Director, 
Christine Bishop to talk to library 
staff about reconsidering this request. 


What’s On tine Net 

by Keith Dierofj 

Cornell Laboratory 
of Ornithology 

www. ornith. Cornell, edu 

This is the official web site, here's a 
quick run down of what you’ll find at 
this site. 

New at the Lab - this page lists the 
most recent study completed by the 
lab, which is about the irruption of 
redpolls in the winter of 1994, a list 
of slides available from tire lab, and 
other interesting bird notes”. 

Public Projects for Citizen Scientists 
- as a member of the general public, 
how can you get involved in bird 
studies at Cornell? On this page you’ll 
find out how to join Project 
Feederwatch, the Housefinch Disease 
Survey, Project Pigeonwatch and 
other studies at the lab. 

Conservation - find out how to order 
the Citizens Guide to Migratory Bird 
Conservation. 

Library of Natural Sounds - peek into 
Cornell's archives of bird, mammal, 
and amphibian sounds, and browse 
their catalog of commercially 
available recordings. The catalog 
contains the most extensive collection 
of natural sounds that I have ever 
seen. 

Bioacoustics Research Program - 
exciting stuff happening here, the lab 
is currently working on computer 
software to identify the number and 
species of migratory birds as they fly 
overhead at night. Very interesting. 

Systematics and Collections - a brief 
list of reference material available at 
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the lab. 

Publications - information about 
Cornell's two periodicals, Living Bird, 
and Birdscope. Plus a list of other 
printed material available from the 
lab. 

Around Sapsucker Woods - a virtual 
tour of the lab, check out the 
giftshop. 

Search Engine - enter a keyword to 
find exactly what you are looking for 
at the site. 


Membership - how to become a 
supporting member of the Cornell 
Laboratory of Ornithology, you can 
even sign up over the Internet. 

Lab Staff - a list of the e-mail 
addresses of the staff at the lab and 
what department they work in. 

On the whole veiy interesting, one 
could spend several hours (which I 
did) browsing this website. If you are 
interested in bird conservation, make 
sure to visit as there are lots of 


projects and studies that you can get 
involved in. Moreover, there ar e lots 
of high quality recordings available 
from the lab. The conservation page 
is under construction, but I'm sure 
there will be lots more information 
available in the near future. The 
Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology 
website is worth a visit, check it out. 
Good surfing! 


Wood Duck 
50th Anniversary 
Contest 

That's right, the Wood Duck is 50 years old in 1997! To celebrate this milestone, we have decided to hold a contest. There 
are three categories: essay, photography, and artwork. Each category has a different prize. 

Essay: $50.00 gift certificate donated by ‘ Wild Birds Unlimited' in Burlington 

Photo: one pair of 10x25 Swift binoculars donated by 'It's for the Birds' in Hamilton 

Art: $30.00 worth of art supplies (sketch books, pastels, etc) from 'Rath Art Supply' in Hamilton 

Please see the entry form for the rules for each category. Entries will be judged by the Editorial committee consisting of: 
Clive Baugh, Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos, Lois Evans, and Jean Stollard. Winners will be announced in the March edition 
of the Wood Duck and the prizes awarded at the March 17th, Club meeting. The winning essay will be published in the 
March Wood Duck and the winning photo and artwork will be displayed at the Club meeting in March. 

Any member in good standing with the Hamilton Naturalists' Club may enter this contest with the exception of the 
Editorial Committee or their families. 

You may enter as often as you wish and in more than one category. An entry form must accompany each submission. One 
entry form was inclosed with the November issue and they will also be available at the November and December Club 
meetings. Closing date for the contest is January 13, 1997. 

You may give your entry to any member of the Board at Club meetings or send to: Jean Stollard, 7-457 Wood view Road, 
Burlington, ON L 7N 2Z9. 

GOOD LUCK! 
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Adoption of Trail by HNC 

by Betty Blashill 

At the Club’s November Board 
meeting, it was decided that the HNC 
should adopt a section of the new Red 
Hill Valley Recreational Trail in the 
upper part of the valley. This was 
done at the invitation of the Red Hill 
Revitalization Project. Of course, 
having just completed the biological 
inventory of the Red Hill Valley, we 
felt it was a significant natural area 
well worth looking after. 

If anyone has not already walked 
it, the new recreational trail extends 
from Mud Street to Queenston Road. 
It crosses the Bruce Trail and will 
eventually connect with the 
Waterfront Trail in Confederation 
Park. The section our Club has 
adopted is the portion from the Bruce 
Trail junction to Rosedale Arena. 

Adoption means to pick up litter 
on a regular basis and to report to 
City of Hamilton staff any vandalism 
or downed trees that are blocking the 
trail. Garbage bags are provided. 

We had our first Club cleanup of 
"our section" on the second Sunday in 
December. Four of us had a 
delightful stroll along the way and 
filled two garbage bags as we were 
doing it. I was actually impressed 
with the general lack of litter! We 
passed several groups of people along 
the way, many of whom remarked "it 
is good to see you out with your 
garbage bags! We will bring ours next 
time.” Perhaps there is a trend here! 

Anyone who would like to join us 
on our monthly Club outing to 


monitor the trail should contact Frank 
or Sean Morley or myself. Or feel 
free to take along a garbage bag with 
you on your own walks in this area. 
I should note that while two of us 
carried bags, the other two also toted 
binoculars, so we had an enjoyable 
time all round. 


From the 
Bird Study Group 

by Rose Petersen 
Lois Evans chaired the 81st 
meeting of the Bird Study Group on 
November 11, 1996 at the Union Gas 
Building in Hamilton. Happily there 
is plenty of free parking and the 
streets are quiet on a Monday 
evening. 

We had several noteworthy bird 
sightings this month. Kevin 
McLaughlin told us of, what people 
are presuming is, a cross between a 
Common Goldeneye and a Hooded 
Merganser. This duck has been 
around the end of Grey's Road on the 
lake. The first sighting of a Snowy 
Owl was reported at Tollgate Ponds. 
There were a couple of flocks of 
Sandhill Cranes about. It is suggested 
that maybe we are getting an increase 
of this species. Matt Mills again 
recounted many Raptors seen, this 
time at Hawk Cliff; on the Saturday 
past, there were hundreds of 
Red-tailed and Red Shouldered 
Hawks and four Golden Eagles 
among others. Rose and Ian reported 
on a trip to Algonquin (on the same 
Saturday as the Golden Eagles, alas). 
It was very quiet there, and with no 


cones on the trees it is unlikely there 
will be any crossbill species present 
this year. 

Biuce Duncan gave us a ID 
session on Boreal and Hawk Owls as 
there is a possibility there will be an 
invasion here as is happening in 
Quebec. He noted that the Hawk Owl 
tends to sit in the open, in the 
daylight, looking somewhat like a 
large Kestrel. The Boreal Owl, on the 
other hand, is nocturnal and likes to 
sleep amongst either evergreens or 
tangled branches. It looks somewhat 
like a large Saw-Whet Owl. This is a 
bird one has to actively search for. 
Bruce told us the prey of these owls 
are chiefly Meadow Voles, whose 
population fluctuate every 3 to 4 
years. Hence the invasion here of the 
owls when the population of voles are 
reduced up north. 

Bruce also gave a short book 
review of Down and Dirty Birding”, 
by Joey Slinger. He was expecting it 
to be similar to Bill Oddie’s Little 
Black Book of Birding”. He was 
disappointed. He found the beginning 
about birders entertaining but then it 
quickly fell apart into scatological and 
repetitious humour. He cannot 
recommend it but realizes everyone’s 
taste is different and the book has 
been selling well. 

Our feature for the evening was 
Barry Cherriere’s favourite 
photographs that he has taken over 
the years. Barry’s slides have 
frequently been used for our members 
talks or identification sessions. To be 
able to have a whole show put 
together of such excellent quality was 
wonderful. I believe everyone there 
thoroughly enjoyed the artistiy we 
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were exposed to. As Lois said, in 
thanking Barry, photographers make 
the pictures, not cameras. The lighting 
and composition have to be controlled 
by the photographer. There is no 
point and shoot involved with these 
photographs. It took time, patience 
and know how to get the calibre of 
work we saw tonight. The birds were 
mostly our” birds here in Ontario 
with a few from Texas and Florida. 

See you next month! 



BNC Monthly 
General Meeting 
December 9, 1996 

by April Sever in 

Announcements: 

Tonight - For sale, Spirit of 
Nature" calendars and cards featuring 
images by local photographers. 
Upcoming Events - Boxing Day Bird 
Count and New Year's Day Hike. 
Other - Wood Duck Editorial 
committee has only received two 
entries to date for its 50th anniversary 
contest. Entry deadline is January 13, 
1997. (See current Wood Duck for 
details.) 

Walter Muma reminded members that 
charitable donations are tax 
deductible. 


Speaker's Presentation: 

Charlotte and Company 
Naturalist Dan Schneider spoke highly 
of the creepy-crawly creatures feared 
and hated by some people, even 
though they do good by keeping the 
insect population in check. Dan likes 
spiders because they are 
misunderstood, predatory animals that 
can be found everywhere — in 
basements, backyards, fields and even 
on Mt. Everest. We learned about the 
characteristics of crab spiders, 
jumping spiders and tarantulas.. .no 
introduction was necessary to the 
Black Widow and Brown Recluse, 
and we admired the fine artwork of 
cobweb, funnel, orb and sheet web 
weavers. 

A spider's silk is used to 
communicate to a male what species 
a female is and whether she is 
receptive. It also serves as a cocoon 
for eggs and a nursery chamber for 
spiderlings. Only 40% of spiders trap 
and wrap their prey in sticky webs 
made of silk that is as strong as steel 
and more elastic than nylon. The crab 
spider is an ambush hunter and the 
jumping spider bounces like a cat. In 
order to feast, spiders sink their fangs 
into their prey to immobilize them, 
then suck out their insides like a 
person drinking a milkshake through 
a straw. These amazing arachnids can 
survive for a year or two without food 
and even having eight eyes does not 
guarantee them good eyesight. 

Dan the arachnophile's facts and 
slides were fascinating, but for me 
(since I'm not poor little Miss Muffet) 
the most captivating part of his 
presentation was the opportunity to 
hold his pretty pet, Charlotte, a 


Mexican Red-kneed Tarantula, in my 
hand and be tickled by her eight legs. 
Thank goodness for spiders. 

Check out Guide: Spiders and Their 
Kin. 



Out of the Past 
30 Years Ago 
in the 

Wood Buck 

January, 1967 

Thirty years ago the Wood Duck 
had an editorial committee led by 
Robert Westmore and consisting of 
John Miles, Donald Babb, Robert 
Bateman, Robert Stamp and Lydia 
Hamilton, Inside the Wood Duck, 
Sheila Forbes and her mother 
reported on a camping trip they took 
to the Rockies and it is interesting to 
note that they found the Banff-Jasper 
Highway an excellent road but 
much too much traffic in the middle 
of summer." Their camper cost ten 
dollars a day and ten cents a mile 
plus gas. 

There were three articles printed 
concerning conser\>ation and the need 
for preserving the Niagara 
escarpment as well as providing more 
open space for outdoor recreation and 
wilderness preservation. Club 
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members were urged to write to the 
Ontario government to make their 
feelings known on this subject. The 
time for action is now.... tomorrow will 
be too late!" The following is one of 
those articles. 

Woods, Waters and Wildlife 

by Janies Woodford 

Ontario is a vast area, stretching a 
thousand miles from Point Pelee to 
the shores of Hudson Bay. It contains 
over 400,000 square miles of land, 
lakes and rivers. It is difficult to 
believe that Ontario is faced with a 
new conservation crisis — the 
problem of providing open space for 
outdoor recreation and wilderness 
preservation. 

Southern Ontario lacks parks and 
other outdoor recreational facilities to 
an extent unparalleled by any other 
major population centre in North 
America. 

Two-thirds of our population 
lives in the area around the west end 
of Lake Ontario — often called the 
Golden Horseshoe.” In 1960 it was 
estimated that 42,000 acres of rural 
parkland was necessary in this area — 
only 3,000 acres were present. Some 
progress has been made — there are 
about 12,000 acres today — still far 
short of what is considered minimum 
requirements. To compound the 
problem it is estimated that by the 
year 2000 at least 96,000 acres will 
be needed. 

Public access to Lake Ontario is 
virtually non-existent. A study in the 
Niagara Regional Development 
Association’s area found that there 
were only 8.15 miles of shoreline for 
public use — about one inch per 


person. The population, the report 
noted, was due to increase by another 
1,000,000 in twenty years. 

There is only one small provincial 
park — Darlington (295 acres) — 
between Oshawa and St. Catharines. 
The responsibility for acquiring and 
developing new parks and outdoor 
recreation areas in the Golden 
Horseshoe" region seems to fall 
mainly on local conservation 
authorities. Within the limitations of 
their budgets, most authorities are 
doing an excellent job of developing 
facilities for all types of outdoor 
recreation. 

It seems clear that the 
conventional approach to providing 
parks in southern Ontario is not 
adequate for present needs and 
certainly will not be adequate for the 
future, according to the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. 

The demand is large and it is 
growing. More and more people have 
the means and the inclination to use 
the outdoors for recreation. 

The kind of recreation most 
people want is relatively simple — a 
path to walk along, a place to swim, 
a stream to fish in or an attractive 
spot for a family picnic. 

A detailed study of the 
relationship of the various agencies 
presently developing and operating 
parks in southern Ontario is 
desperately needed. Along with this 
there should be a detailed statement 
of provincial parks policy, including 
a classification system for parks and 
recreation areas. 

One thing is certain — we must 


move quickly if we are to assure all 
citizens of Ontario, present and future, 
permanent access to their great 
outdoor heritage. 


Junior Naturalists’ 

Thank you to our new Junior 
Naturalists’ Club volunteer leaders! 

As those of you who have 
children participating in the Hamilton 
Junior Naturalists’ Club well know, 
we have had an influx of enthusiastic 
new volunteer leaders this year! Barb 
McKean, John Hannah and Cheryl 
Matjecjk have been pleased to share 
the leadership duties this fall with 
several new recruits, all of whom 
have added their strengths and ideas 
to the program, and established a 
great rapport with the kids. So on 
behalf of the HNC, the Jr. Naturalists’ 
and their parents (who have 
commented on how fun this fall’s 
programs have been) we would like to 
thank Cara Donnery, Ryan Ellis, 
Catherine Kurucz, Michelle Munk, 
Carl Rothfels, Anka Sabljak, Nishma 
Singhal and Seaver Soon for the time 
and effort they have devoted to the 
Junior Naturalists' program. See you 
in January! 

The second half of the year’s 
programs are shaping up to be quite 
exciting, with activities including 
animal tracking, orienteering and 
herping, among others. For any 
interested parents who have children 
between the ages of 5 and 12, there 
are still spots available for tire balance 
of the year — for further details, 
please call Barb McKean at 
527-1158, ext. 247. 
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Mountain Bikes 
and the 
Dundas Valley 

The following is a statement read to 
the Hamilton Region Consen’ation 
Authority Board meeting on 
December 5, 1996, regarding the 
proposed Master Plan for the Dundas 
Valley. The most contentious issue in 
this plan is the proposed ban on 
mountain biking within part of the 
Valley. It is mainly to this issue that 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
addressed the Board: 

For almost 80 years the HNC has 
been the Region's premier nature and 
environmental organization, now with 
700 members. Part of our mandate is 
to protect natural areas — the same as 
the HRCA. We have contributed 
almost $32,000 towards the 
preservation of natural areas within 
the Dundas Valley — lands which are 
now owned by the HRCA. The HNC 
also speaks for those who cannot 
speak for themselves, at least in 
human terms: the natural inhabitants 
of the Earth. 

The Dundas Valley is a unique, 
special place. Sitting on the very 
outskirts of a major metropolitan area, 
it is (quoted from HRCA’s own 
literature): one of Ontario's most 
significant natural areas". It is a 
valuable wilderness preserve, 
sheltering a diverse variety of plants, 
birds and animals in an internationally 
recognised Biosphere Reserve. This 
literature also states that the Valley is 
recognised as an Environmentally 
Sensitive Area, and is home to many 
rare, endangered and threatened 
species. 

Mountain biking is a challenging 


sport in which riders pit themselves 
against the terrain through which they 
ride. Trails used by mountain bikes 
are usually true deserts of mud, dirt 
and sand, in which the natural 
inhabitants of the area are not 
welcome. The surrounding area is 
affected by the noise and commotion 
that comes along with the bikers, as 
well as the obvious detrimental affects 
of the off-trail riders. 

And so we ask: Why is the 

sport of mountain biking allowed in 
an Environmentally Sensitive Area? 
Why is the sport of mountain 
biking allowed in an internationally 
recognised Biosphere Reserve?? 

Reserved for who, though? 
There’s been a lot of talk in this 
Management Plan process about 
User Groups": the Mountain bike 
user group”, the horseback rider 
user group", and so on. But very little 
has been said about the most 
important user groups of all: the 
inhabitants of the Valley. No, not the 
human inhabitants, but the plants, 
animals, birds, insects and other 
beings who have lived here for 
thousands of years. This is their 
home. What about them? Why isn't 
this process making them the highest 
priority rather than the various people 
user" groups. Who are we humans 
to presume that everything on this 
Earth was created solely for our own 
use and pleasure? 

Other terms that have often been 
heard in this Management Plan 
process are the words compromise” 
and multi-use". All too often these 
words are used to justify human 
intrusion into natural areas. Most of 
the Earth has been compromised by 
humans. Can we not leave at least a 


small area, especially near a city, in 
its completely natural state? What is 
left? What will you (the HRCA) leave 
behind for future generations? (No, 
not future generations of humans , but 
future generations of all of the natural 
inhabitants of die Valley.) 

As was previously mentioned, die 
HNC has donated significant amounts 
of money towards the purchase of 
lands in the Dundas Valley, and we 
are definitely not a large budget 
organization. The Nature Conservancy 
has also contributed significant 
amounts for the same purpose. We 
have not done this to create hiking 
opportunities for our own members or 
others. We have certainly not done it 
in order to create a recreational 
playground. We have done this for 
the Valley itself. To protect and 
preserve it in its natural state as much 
as possible. This Valley was not set 
aside for intrusive and aggressive 
activities such as mountain biking. It 
was not even set aside for humans, 
although they do visit it. 

We would like to suggest to the 
mountain bike community that if dieir 
sport means so much to them, that 
they do their own fundraising and 
purchase suitable land somewhere for 
themselves where they can ride their 
bikes as much as they want. 

Until mountain biking became 
popular in the Valley there was very 
minimal damage done by people 
visiting it (that is, since the area came 
under the protection of the HRCA). 
Although large numbers of hikers can 
do great damage to an area, in the 
Dundas Valley almost all hikers walk 
only on the main trails, and do not 
behave in an intrusive or aggressive 
manner. 
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Unfoitunately, this is certainly not 
the case with mountain bikers. If all 
mountain bikers stayed only on the 
main trails, rode at a reasonably slow 
pace, did not act in an aggressive and 
noisy manner in the Valley, then it is 
unlikely that we would be discussing 
this issue tonight. Mountain biking is 
widely acknowledged as causing 
problems in many areas, not just in 
the Dundas Valley. Unfortunately, it's 
hard to be aware of tire damage when 
you’re riding along a trail on a 
mountain bike. 

The mountain bike community is 
asking for the privilege of continuing 
to carry on their sport in the Dundas 
Valley. Of continuing to treat the 
Valley purely as a recreational area. 
But such an activity can hardly be 
seen as being compatible with a 
wilderness preserve; with a World 
Biosphere Reserve; with an 
Environmentally Sensitive area. Even 
if it was compatible, we have 
difficulty in seeing how this privilege 
can be granted, based upon their track 
record to date. 

We support the Management Plan 
in respect to the ban on bicycles in 
part of the Valley, along with the 
associated monitoring and review, in 
that it is a good start in addressing the 
problem. HNC members will be 
taking an active role in monitoring the 
Valley. 

We urge the HRCA to fulfil its 
purpose and mandate, and act now to 
preserve the entire Dundas Valley in 
its natural state, rather than allowing 
it to continue as a giant mountain 
biker's recreational paradise. 


Peterborough 
and the 
Kawarthas 

by Keith Dieroff 
Located on the boundary between 
the boreal and deciduous forests, 
Peterborough offers a wide variety of 
habitat and bird life. The southern 
regions contain many shallow lakes, 
forested drumlins, farmers fields and 
some extensive bogs. Just a half hour 
drive to the north, spruce and pine 
woods dominate, and the countryside 
becomes quite rugged. 


In the fifteen or so years that 1 
have been visiting the area, 1 have 
found some truly unique and 
enjoyable spots. Miller Creek 
Conservation Area is one of my 
favourite places to visit. The large 
marsh and swampy woods are home 
to more than a few significant bird 
species. On a good June morning, one 
might find American and Least 
Bittern, Virginia and Sora Rail, Green 
and Great Blue Heron, Common 
Moorhen, American Coot, Sedge and 


Marsh Wren, as well as a host of 
ducks and warblers. For raptor lovers, 
the area attracts Northern Harriers 
(breeding pair), Turkey Vultur es, Red 
Tailed Hawks, Ospreys, 
Sharp-shinned and Cooper's Hawks, 
and the odd Red-shouldered Hawk or 
Northern Goshawk. Besides the local 
avifauna, the area can also be 
rewarding for mammals and 
butterflies. Beavers, muskrats, deer 
and foxes are common, but if you’re 
lucky, you'll catch a glimpse of tire 
local otter family out for a swim. In 
the spring, the marsh erupts in a 
deafening chorus of frog song. The 
conservation area has a fairly good 
trail system, and a great viewing 
tower near the entrance. I have found 
it a great place to visit at any time 
dining the year, but spring and 
summer are best. The entrance to 
Miller Creek is difficult to find, but 
directions are as follows: from 
Highway 7B, turn left onto Chemong 
Rd, follow Chemong Rd through the 
hamlet of Bridgenorth, then turn right 
on East Communication Rd. The road 
veers left, becoming gravel, watch on 
the right hand side for the Miller 
Creek conservation area sign. Enjoy! 

In contrast to flat, marshy Miller 
Creek, Petroglyphs' Provincial Park 
offers a more wild and remote 
experience. The park is noted as the 
most southerly nesting site of the 
Gray Jay. In summer, the park may 
also yield Nordiem Goshawk, 
Black-backed Woodpecker, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Common 
Raven, Swainson’s Thrush, Lincoln's 
Sparrow, Pine Siskin, and Evening 
Grosbeak. Winter can be 
extraordinary at Petroglyphs, with 
Ravens and northern finches in 
abundance, Bald and Golden Eagles 
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feeding on carrion, and an assortment 
of owls (northern specialties 
included). Similar to Miller Creek, the 
area is great for viewing mammals, 
probably because the park itself is a 
Federal Game Preserve. Deer feeding 
at roadside are common in winter, 
foxes, wolves, and coyotes all occur, 
and fishers are known to frequent 
streamsides in and around the park. 
Trails are well marked and easy to 
follow in summer but in winter, the 
main road is closed. However, the 45 
minute walk to glyph site is made 
worthwhile by hungry Gray Jays 
waiting at the parking lot. Be sure to 
bring some peanuts. Birding 
Petroglyphs' Provincial Park is always 
rewarding, include a visit to the glyph 
site and it becomes a truly religious” 
experience. Check your Ontario road 
map for directions to the park. 

Miller Creek and Petroglyphs' 
Provincial Park are only two of the 
many fantastic birding sites in and 
around Peterborough. For a more 
detailed guide t the area, pick up Our 
Heritage of Birds: Peterborough 
County in the Kawarthas, by Dough 
Sadler, a well known local birder. 
Anywhere in the region can be 
rewarding at any time during the year. 
Warblers, flycatchers, vireos, and 
swallows abound in the summer. A 
boat ride on a local lake will reward 
the observer with families of ducks, 
loons and terns. In winter, keep an 
eye out for wandering flocks of 
Bohemian and Cedar Waxwings, 
crossbills, redpolls, snow buntings, 
and Evening Grosbeaks. If you are in 
the Peterborough area, make sure you 
set aside some time to check out the 
local birdlife. Good luck and good 
birding! 



Bluebird Report 

by Don Wills 

I operate a monitored Eastern 
bluebird trail along the Grand river 
close to Caledonia. My trail in 1995 
consisted of 275 boxes. For 1995, I 
had 78 pairs of adult bluebirds 
producing 452 fledged young for a 
total of 608 

Because of the poor weather 
conditions in 1996, total number of 
bluebirds dropped to 512. I also have 
artificial waterfowl nesting devices 
located at Taquanyah nature centre 
near Cayuga. Woodducks fledged in 
13 out of 15 boxes. Cylinders made 
of hay were successful for mallards 
and an osprey platform attracted 
attention from a solitary adult osprey 
for much of the spring and summer. 

For 1997, the Ontario Bluebird 
society and interested individuals are 
setting out specialized nest boxes for 
Prothonotary Warblers. Because this 
warbler nests in wooded swamps, 
areas such as Beverly Swamp or 
Spooky Hollow Sanctuary could be 
ideal habitat. Boxes are being built 
now and should be installed over the 


winter months. Hopefully, the 
methods used for success with 
bluebirds will also work to increase 
the numbers of this endangered 
warbler. 



Please Note: 


January 13, is the deadline for the 
Wood Duck 50th Anniversary Contest 
and so far we have had only 2 
enteries! So you're chances of winning 
one of the great prizes is excellent. 
Please see page 95 for details on how 
to enter. If you have misplaced your 
entry form, a note with your name, 
address and phone number attached 
to your entry will be sufficient. There 
will be a box available at the January 
13 th meeting for you to drop off your 
entry. Good Luck! 
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Fighting the 
Environmental Deficit 

by Bruce Duncan 
Environmentalists are sometimes 
described as myopic" or 
narrow-minded". 1 think of myself 
as an environmentalist and probably 
am going to sound quite 
narrow-minded in what I have to say 
in this editorial but I have a good 
reason for doing so: two hundred 
years of land use in Southern Ontario 
have created an environmental deficit. 
We have lost a tremendous amount of 
what we once had. 

For example, in 
Hamilton-Wentworth, it has been 
estimated that 76% of wedands have 
disappeared, 90% of coldwater 
streams are gone and 80% of forest 
cover has been eliminated — all this 
since European setdement began in 
the late 18th Century. In addition to 
those general losses, we have also lost 
species from this Region — from 
passenger pigeon to Atlantic salmon 
to black bear to timber wolf to elk 
and moose to pine marten to river 
otter to timber and Massasauga 
rattlesnake to cougar to Henslow's 
sparrow to many more. 

A lot of other species are on the 
brink — red-shouldered hawk and 
eastern spiny softshell turtle and 
American chestnut and Louisiana 
waterthrush and prothonotary warbler 
and redside dace and hoary mountain 
mint and broad beech fern and on and 
on. In fact, 38% of the vascular plant 
species growing in this Region are 
rare as are 34% of the breeding birds, 
18% of the mammals, 33% of the 
fish, 17% of the butterflies and 31% 
of the reptiles and amphibians. 


Lots of numbers — it seems 
almost contradictoiy that there are so 
many species that are so rare but that 
is what 200 years of human pressure 
have done. We do not currently have 
a balance. Social and economic 
factors have for many years taken 
precedence and created a serious 
imbalance. The imbalance is there 
today as well: there is pressure on the 
10% of remaining coldwater streams, 
the 20% of woodland and the 24% of 
wetlands remaining in the Region. 

We also should keep in mind that 
these small percentages of natural 
habitats have been altered. For 
example, Spencer Creek is one of the 
coldwater streams tributary to 
Hamilton Harbour. In its coldwater 
section, fisheries studies found 
niunerous online ponds which have 
caused local warming and silting 
problems. The 24% of wetlands 
remaining are sometimes targets for 
filling or dredging and are seeing an 
invasion of purple loosestrife that is 
choking out many native wetland 
plants. The 20% of woodlands left 
have lost several tree species 
including American chestnut to the 
chestnut blight in the 1930s, all large 
white elms to Dutch elm disease 
which is still present and now 
butternut to the butternut canker. 
Few woodlots have any large trees 
like the towering white pines 
described by travellers before 
settlement. In addition, recreational 
pressure from sports such as mountain 
biking are destroying plants in 
significant natural areas. 

The perspective I am suggesting, 
then, is to keep in mind that the 
natural areas and species we have left 
are just a tiny and degraded fraction 


of what was here only 200 years ago. 
Had you lived here in the 1790s, you 
would have been able to watch a 
spawning run of Ontario salmon up 
Lake Ontario streams so thick that 
you might have felt that you could 
walk across the creek without getting 
your feet wet. One hundred years ago, 
you might see one or two of these 
fish all fall. Today there are none of 
that original stock. Yet people in each 
time period would think their situation 
to be quite normal. Without the 
historical context, the lack of salmon 
goes unnoticed. Without the historical 
context, the loss and degradation of 
natural areas goes unnoticed. 

I am not denying human needs 
and wants: they obviously are present 
and powerful. However, we should 
keep in mind the environmental 
deficit we have created and ask 
governments and agencies for higher 
environmental goals, and for 
protection and restoration to have 
priority where sensitive and scarce 
habitats and species and rare species 
occur. 

We also should be educating 
people who are not naturalists, 
particularly the landowners because 
we want them, most of all, to be 
stewards of their land and water. 
There is an often-quoted conservation 
maxim: We protect what we love; we 
love what we understand; we 
understand what we are taught. There 
is a lot of teaching — and learning — 
to be done. 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, January 13 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Birdiug in Vietnam 

Mark Peck 

Once a war-torn country, Vietnam 
has made a remarkable recovery With 
his slides of Vietnam's interesting 
birdlife, Mark will show us how the 
natural world has also revived 


Next Month 


Monday, February 10 8:00 p.m. 

Ellesmere Island 

Alfred Kuhnigk 


Monday, January 20 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hughson 
Hamilton 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm. This month will feature: 

- To be Announced. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 


Junior Naturalists' Club UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday January 25, 9:30 

All About Birds 

Meet at RBG Nature Centre to learn 
about winter birds, bird feeding and, 
hopefully to see a bird banding 
demonstration 

There are now openings available in the 
Jr. Nats Club If your child is between 5 
and 12 years old and you are interested in 
an opportunity for him or her to learn 
about the natural world in an easy-going, 
fun atmosphere, contact Barb McKean 
527-1158 x247 or Rostynne Price 
681-2276. 


The December WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed by: 

Hazel Broker 
Jo Harschnilz 
Mary Pomfret 
Norm and Marge Ralston 
Doris Rundle 
Maria Sedgwick 
Jim and Jean Siollard 
Phyliss Vair 

Thanks everyone! 


Thanks!! 

Thanks to everyone who contributed articles for this months WOOD 
DUCK! But we still need help; please keep those articles coming! 
We are looking for short (300 words or less ) to medium (1000 words 
or less) length articles on all aspects of botany, biology, entomology, 
herpetology, ornithology, ecology, and conservation. Longer articles, 
up to 1800 words will also be used. An article in the WOOD DUCK 
is a chance to share your knowledge or observations with other Club 
members. All submissions are welcome. 

Articles can be submitted on disk but tins is not necessary 7 . The 
WOOD DUCK is produced in Word Perfect 6.0b for DOS. Please 
send a hard copy with your disk. Submissions can be made in person 
to any member of the board at tire monthly Club meeting or mailed 
to: Jean Stollard, 7-457 WoodviewRoad, Burlington, ONL7N 2Z9. 
Thanks! 


Wednesday January 1, 1997 10 a.ra. 

New Years Day Walk in the Valley 
Start the new year with an old tradition. 
Meet at Red Hill bowl parking lot, comer 
of King Street and Lawrence Road. 
Leader: John Struger 547-5116 

Sunday January 12 

Lake Ontario Winter Duck Count 
This count is part of a lake-wide 
waterfowl census. We cover Bronte 
Harbour to Fifty Point. Confirm your 
participation. 

Compiler: George Naylor 575-9016 

Saturday January 25 9:00 a.m. 

Hawks and Owls 

Go hunting for winter birds in the 
country. Meet at McDonald's, Hwy 53 & 
6 . 

Leader: Mike Street 648-3737 












